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THE DEFINITION OF ‘FEELING’? 


_ Oxford English Dictionary groups under ten rubrics twenty 

different varieties of meaning in the use of the word ‘feeling.’ 
The first meaning given is, the action denoted by the verb ‘to feel,’ 
and the verb ‘to feel’ has assigned to it, under sixteen rubries, thirty- 
three varieties of meaning. The variety in the shades of meaning 
attached to these terms is probably much greater. Such terms are 
evidently very ill adapted to form parts of the technical language of 
science. Any limitation of their meaning must be arbitrary; it is 
also likely to prove inconvenient. 

The various meanings of the term ‘feeling’ seem all to be derived, 
directly or indirectly, from the primary meaning of perception by 
touch. To ‘feel’ an object is, in the first instance, to touch it or be 
touched by it. ‘Feeling’ denotes the act or process of such percep- 
tion, or, again, the capacity for it, or, finally, its ‘content,’ 7. e., the 
content of the specific present modification of the experience of the 
individual percipient, as distinguished from the perceived object,— 
the felt quality, or thing. Closely connected with this primary 
meaning is the reference of the term to all experiences which, like 
those of touch proper, are brought about by the direct contact of 
Objects with the sensory surface of the body, but which are not 
obviously assignable to any special organ. All other meanings of 
the term appear to be derived from some likeness in the experience 
to which it is applied to these contact experiences. Certain features 
of the latter seem to be particularly operative in the derivation, e. g., 
(1) the peculiarly vivid sense in many of them of the immediate, 
real presence of the object. Hence, analogically, ‘feeling’ denotes 
any apparently unmediated conviction of a fact, truth, ete.;? (2) 


* Paper read before the American Psychological Association at its four- 
teenth annual meeting, at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905. 

* Cf. the case reported by d’Allones (‘ Réle des sensation internes dans les 
émotions,’ ete., Revue Philosophique, December, 1905), where the patient 
recognizes that the object or situation is one of affection, disgust, ete., but 
complains that it does not ‘ touch’ her. 
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the frequent indefiniteness of the perception, and (3) the active 
exploration required to make it definite. The content of ‘feeling’ is, 
for the most part, badly localized, or not at all, and its internal and 
external relations are obscure. Almost any consciousness possessing 
this character may be called feeling. We have a feeling, e. g., of 
the void to be filled in the effort to recall a forgotten name, a feeling 
of what the solution of a problem would look like, if we had it, of 
the direction to be taken in getting it, ete. And along with this, in 
all cases where we attempt to transform this vague consciousness 
into clear consciousness, we have a feeling of our activity in this 
regard akin to the experience of active exploration in touch. This 
possibly is one of the motives which have brought under the term all 
immediate experience of tendency, impulse and movement, as well 
as of the obstruction of such tendency, impulse or movement. 

But apparently the chief motive in the extension of the meaning 
of this term lies (4) in the fact that experiences brought about by 
direct contact usually involve a more or less clear distinction between 
the modification of the body’s own sensitiveness, as ways in which 
we are affected, and the qualities perceived as belonging to the 
impinging object, and that, in many cases, awareness of these, our 
states of being, is even more prominent an aspect of the experience 
than the perception of what is taken as their exciting cause. Hence 
the term ‘feeling’ is preeminently applied to .all those sensory ex- 
periences—bodily sensations and appetites, pleasures and pains, emo- 
tions, passions, sentiments and moods, desires, convictions and re- 
solves, and all kinds of appreciations—which are intimately identified 
with the self as its dispositions, active or passive, whether having or 
not having a reference also to ‘objects.’ The feeling may be a feel- 
ing ‘of’ or a feeling ‘that,’ a feeling ‘for’ or a feeling ‘how’: what- 
ever the expression used, it seems in all cases to contain a reference 
to an immediate and intimate qualification of the subject’s own 
sensitive awareness. Where, on the other hand, the reference to the 
object is emphasized, the consciousness, except in the special case of 
touch, is designated by some other term. We do not ‘feel,’ we ‘see’ 
colors and ‘hear’ sounds, ‘taste’ tastes and ‘smell’ smells. Yet 
formerly tastes and smells were ‘felt,’ and are so in dialect still;’ 
and we may clearly have a ‘feeling’ for colors and perspective, and 
may ‘feel’ the sound which is a buzzing in our ears. The distinctions 
are sufficiently significant. 

Now I do not see why, without prejudice to any of the problems 
of psychological science, the term should not be used by psychologists 


° EB. g., ‘suete spiceri to fell and smell’ (ec. 1300); ‘there was no smell of 
fyre felt upon them’ (Coverdale, Bible) ; ‘he felt a nasty smell’ (English news- 
paper, 1884). See Oxford Dictionary. 
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with the same wide latitude of meaning which it has in common 
life. The facts denoted by it would be various; various, therefore, 
would have to be the description and explanation of them. But 
in this regard we should be in no worse case than we now are when, 
with bewildering diversity of definition, the term is variously ap- 
plied, apart from its special reference to perceptions of touch, to 
pleasure and pains, to emotions, to organic sensations and appetites, 
or again to only one or to several of these classes,* or still again to 
some wider class of facts or to some still more inclusive aspect of 
mental life generally. Over against such diversity of usage which, 
were technical precision important, would constitute a veritable 
scandal in psychological nomenclature, it can not be too strongly 
insisted that the facts are precisely what they are and stand in pre- 
cisely the same need of careful psychological treatment, however 
they may be named. Why not name the states here in question by 
their. specific class names, call them pleasures and pains, emotions, 
appetites, ete., leaving the term ‘feeling’ to be freely applied, as 
occasion suggests, in all the variety of untechnical meaning which 
it has in common life? I can not but think that in this matter we 
have been unduly influenced by the Kantian doctrine of Gefiihl and 
the vicissitudes of the whole German Gefiihlslehre consequent 
thereon. Our best text-books now, happily, abandon the attempt to 
group the facts of the mental life under the three rubrics of cogni- 
tion, feeling and will. It is to be hoped that this emancipation from 
the German tradition will leave us free to apply the term ‘feeling’ 
in a more natural, English sense, and either to abandon it as a 
technical term altogether or to find for it some new definition at 
once agreeable to the facts and to the genius of the language. 

Two conditions seem to me indispensable for any more restricted, 
yet manageable, use of the term in psychology: (1) it must denote 
some particular class of facts, or some more general aspect of con- 
sciousness, for which the term would be appropriate; and (2) to be 
appropriate, it must not depart too widely in meaning from the 
established usage. Now the most general characteristics of the 
states referred to by the term in its common use appear to be, as 
we have seen, intimacy and immediacy in the connection of the con- 
tent with the experiencing individual. If, therefore, the term is 
to be appropriately used, it must be used to designate such states 
or such aspects of mental life generally as possess this intimacy and 

* Frequently the term is limited by definition to pleasure and pain, but 
usually the emotions and like states are included. A recent writer, seeking an 
‘exact’ terminology, limits it to pleasure-pain and the obscure, unlocalized 


sensations of ‘common feeling,’ excluding the emotions, except as they contain 
these (Lagerborg, ‘Das Gefiihlsproblem,’ p. 36, 1905). 
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immediacy. These qualities are, of course, preeminently character- 
istic of our experience of pleasure and pain. Everybody agrees in 
calling these feelings. But the qualities mentioned are not char- 
acteristic of them alone, and to limit the term ‘feeling’ to them, 
either to the concrete pleasure and pains or to the pleasant and un- 
pleasant phases of these experiences, besides being arbitrary, would 
be exceedingly inconvenient.’ In this reference the question whether 
there may not be other primary qualities of feeling is of secondary 
importance. Nor are the marks by which it is commonly sought to 
oppose these states as ‘feeling’ to other modes of consciousness 
really determinative. They are ‘subjective,’ indeed, but so is every 
other mode of consciousness. They inform us ‘of our own internal 
mental condition’ (Angell), but they are not the only states in 
which our mental condition is revealed to us. Besides, if feeling is 
thus informatory, it can not be sharply distinguished from cognition, 
unless cognition is arbitrarily limited to knowledge of external ob- 
jects and relations.* The most thoroughgoing way of distinguishing 
feeling, limited to pleasure and pain, is to deny that it can ever 
be directly cognized at all (Ward). But this surely is flying 
straight in the teeth of the facts. Feeling is a mode of consciousness, 
and all consciousness is awareness. How could one feel pleased 
without being conscious of pleasure? And similarly of pain. 

One of the most plausible definitions of feeling is given by 
Royee, who defines it’? as ‘our present sensitiveness to the values of 
things’; but the only values recognized under the definition are 
those which experiences possess as pleasing or displeasing, as dis- 
turbing or composing, and as variously combining these qualities. 
These qualities may be allowed, indeed, to have unique generality 
and importance, but to limit the values directly present in conscious- 
ness to them seems to involve a questionable psychological theory. 
Is the sense of beauty, for example, merely the feeling of a quiescent, 
or acquiescent, pleasure in line, color and idea, together, let us say, 
with the balance of muscular tensions involved? Possibly; but the 
opposite assumption is at least equally probable, that it is a unique 
feeling into which these, and any other elements that may be dis- 
covered in the experience, enter in their systematic unity. More- 
over, the term ‘value’ in the definition is ambiguous. Everything 
whatever has some value in some respect. In what respect are 
the values recognized in feeling valuable? We can not answer for 


5 Cf. Stout, ‘ Analytic Psychology,’ I., p. 121. 

** Cognition informs us of objects and relations external to ourselves, 
whereas feeling informs us of our own internal mental conditions.’ Angell, 
‘Psychology,’ p. 257. 

7* Outlines of Psychology,’ p. 167. 
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feeling or for the self, for the self here in question is the feeling self, 
since that would involve us in an obvious circle. But, unless some 
other explanation is fortheoming—and I do not see what it could be 
—the definition only amounts to saying that we arbitrarily choose 
to call states of being pleased and displeased, restless and quiescent, 
ete., states of feeling, and no others. 

_ All such qualities as pleasantness and unpleasantness, so far as 
they qualify the contents of consciousness generally, may fittingly 
be called feeling tones. The emotions, on the other hand, are char- 
acteristically feeling attitudes. Equally immediate and intimate, 
and equally symptomatic of the condition of the experiencing indi- 
vidual, are the so-called bodily sensations and appetites, such as 
hunger and thirst, drowsiness and fatigue, freshness and vitality. 
These, therefore, on our principle, must be reckoned among the feel- 
ings. But if we include these ‘sensations,’ where are we to stop? 
Must we not go on and include also all sensations, of every kind and 
description, since these too are, in the first instance, immediate and 
intimate modifications of the individual’s consciousness? I think 
that we must. Unless blue and green, for example, affected us as 
different, how could we ever recognize and name them as such? 
But the principle applies to every content of consciousness, and to 
the whole ‘stream of consciousness,’ as immediately experienced. I 
see no reason whatever why we should hesitate, as certain psychol- 
ogists do, to assume feelings of relation, of contrast, of judgment, 
of phantasy, ete. 

From this point of view I would define ‘feeling’ as the im- 
mediate consciousness of the modification of individual experience, 
as such; and I would define a feeling as any content of consciousness, 
however constituted, regarded as the immediate present modification 
of such an individual experience. What is important to distinguish 
is the immediate modification of the individual’s consciousness from 
the functions of knowledge and action it subserves. The term 
‘feeling,’ as thus used, denotes no class of mental facts or contents 
of consciousness in particular, but refers to a general aspect of con- 
sciousness. From the genetic point of view the distinction between 
object and subject, which leads us to refer cognition to the objective 
side of the relation and the feelings to the subjective, did not 
originally exist. Instead, we have reason to assume a qualitatively 
distinet manifold, related and held together in some sort of unity, 
which persists amid its experienced changes and tendencies to change. 
Such a consciousness, according to our definition, would be a wholly 
feeling consciousness. As mental life develops, the functions of 
cognition and conation become variously modified and increasingly 
important. But the functions of consciousness can never be sepa- 
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rated from its immediate content. Distinctions in the content are 
purely distinctions of reference. The content of cognition and the 
content of conation, viewed psychologically, are precisely the same 
content as the content of feeling, except that in the one ease it is 
considered relatively to its place in the function, while in the other 
it is considered as part of the immediate conscious experience of the 
individual. H. N. GarpINEr. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 





THE TERM ‘FEELING” 


Y conception of the common element involved in the various 
applications of the term ‘feeling’ does not greatly differ 
from Mr. Marshall’s ‘subjectivity.’ I should define feeling as the 
unanalyzed and unlocalized part of experience; meaning by un- 
analyzed that which is not introspectively resolved into qualitatively 
different components, and by unloealized that which is not referred 
to a definite region in space, whether on the body or beyond it. We 
should further, it seems to me, distinguish between conscious proc- 
esses which are not, as a matter of fact, analyzed and localized at a 
given moment, and those which by their essential nature resist 
analysis and localization. As an example of the former class, take 
a name which one is endeavoring to recall. It hovers on the border 
line of clear consciousness, but the conditions are not favorable for 
its entrance into the focus of attention; it is unanalyzable at the 
moment, and may be described, therefore, as a feeling; but if it 
comes into clear consciousness it can be analyzed and is not a feeling, 
but an idea. 

Between a ease of this kind and the group of mental processes 
which always and through their very nature resist analysis and local- 
ization there lies an intermediate group: namely, processes which are 
not, under ordinary circumstances, analyzed and localized, but which 
may be, under special conditions. Here I would place the character- 
istic groups of organic sensations which form part of emotion, as 
well as the so-called ‘feeling of effort.’ Ordinarily, as they occur 
in our experience, these form unanalyzed masses. The reason for 
this fact is, of course, that when they occur there is not only no 
need to analyze them, but urgent need to analyze, or at least to 
attend to, something else. The individual’s mental energies are, 
in emotion or mental effort, directed of necessity to something other 
than his.own organic processes. But the psychologist, with his 


2 Discussion before the American Psychological Association at its fourteenth 
annual meeting, at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905. 
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more or less artificial conditions, has nevertheless succeeded in 
analyzing the conscious effects of these processes and localizing their 
components; when he does so, they are removed from the realm of 
feeling and placed in that of sensational fusion. 

In the third place, the ultimately and absolutely unanalyzable and 
unloealizable processes include two classes. On the one hand, there 
is that group of mental facts called by Professor Calkins ‘relational 
elements,’ some of whose members are referred to by Professor 


James as ‘the feeling of but,’ ‘the feeling of if,’ and so on. The 


significance of these, it appears to me, is the following. They are 
remnants of remotely ancestral motor attitudes, and they resist anal- 
ysis now because of their vestigial nature. Take the ‘feeling of but,’ 
for example: the sense of the contradiction between two ideas, present 
when we say ‘I should like to do so and so, but—here is an objection.’ 
If we trace this back, what can it have been originally but the ex- 
perience of primitive organisms called upon by simultaneous stimuli 
to make two incompatible reactions at once, and what can that ex- 
perience have been but a certain suspended, baffled motor attitude? 
Similarly with ‘the feeling of if,’—‘I should like to do so and so, 
if a certain condition favors’; the primitive representative of this 
must have been the experience of an animal called upon to suspend 
all reaction until a definite added stimulus was given. Space for- 
bids further illustration, but it seems to the present writer that 
most, if not all, of the relational elements have had a similar origin. 
Finally, pleasantness and unpleasantness occupy a unique position 
among the unanalyzable and unlocalizable processes, as representing 
the most fundamental of all primitive motor attitudes, the positive 
and negative reactions. It will be seen, by the way, that the 
antithesis ‘pleasure-pain’ is incompatible with the conception of 
feeling as essentially unlocalized. Pain, being localized, and in the 
ease of dermal pain very accurately so, should, I think, be classed as 
a sensation; the proper opposite of pleasure being the unpleasantness 
which attaches to pain, as well as to many other sensations and 
sensational complexes. 


MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR JAMES’S ‘HOLE?’ 


But continuous transition is one sort of a conjunctive relation; and to be 
a radical empiricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive relation of all others, 
for this is the strategic point, the position through which, if a hole be made, 
all the corruptions of dialectics and all the metaphysical fictions pour into our 
philosophy. ‘A World of Pure Experience,’ by William James, this JOURNAL, 
Vol. I., p. 536. 


HEN a mind knows its own so-called ‘past states,’ Professor 
James explains the cognitive function so involved to be one 
of ‘continuous transition.” When two minds ‘know one thing,’ he 
explains the cognitive function here involved to be one of ‘meeting.’ 
He characterizes the former as ‘continuous,’ as ‘unbroken,’ as in- 
volving no ‘gap.’ It performs wholly within one mind. In a word, 
it is purely solipsistic. The later function, that of ‘meeting,’ he 
describes as ‘discontinuous,’ as involving a ‘gap’ or ‘break’ that is 
‘positively experienced and noted.’ It performs between minds. 
In a word, it is the ‘hole’ that bridges his pluralism. Finally, 
Professor James attempts to explain his ‘meeting’ in terms of his 
‘continuous transition.’ Plainly the intelligibility of his entire 
system hangs upon this—upon his success in constructing his ‘meet- 
ing’ by means of his ‘continuous transition,’ or in identifying them 
as one and the same sort of ‘hole.’ 

By way of examining this we first note him declaring, unequiv- 
ocally, that ‘consciousness’ or cognition ‘stands for function and 
not for entity’; stands for the non-entitative function of ‘continuous 
transition.” And we next recall that Professor James, in his ‘Psy- 
chology,’ pretty well exhausts the parliamentary stock of the English 
language and much of that of several other languages, in demon- 
strating that the ‘addition’ or ‘association’ or like gluing of any 
sort of mental entities, in order to make of them the ‘integral’ and 
‘unbroken’ unity of any mind or state of mind, is unqualifiedly 
‘unintelligible,’ ‘inadmissible,’ ete.; as, for example, when Mill 
‘associates’ entitative sensations, and Clifford ‘adds’ entitative 
mind-stuff atoms. In short, the continuous, unbroken unity of the 
mind, and this rejection of entities and of their addition, are the dis- 
tinctive feature of Professor James’s ‘Psychology.’ ‘Transition’ is 
his function for getting rid of such entities and additions, and for 
continuously preserving the mind’s unity. By it alone ‘the torch is 
handed on,’ a continuously unbroken unit. And now in his philos- 
ophy it is ‘to hand the torch’ between units. 
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But this ‘transition,’ if it means anything at all (and I, for one, 
accept it fundamentally), means that when one speaks of the ‘suc- 
cessive states’ of any transition or of any mind, the word ‘is’ applies 
to the present one of these states in a way it does not apply to any 
others of them, or to any and all of the preceding states. Unless 
this be the meaning of ‘transition,’ all past states must exist, if not 
eternally as entities, yet for longer or shorter reaches of time, in the 
manner of entities. And for Professor James to be found ‘intelli- 
gible,’ or as he says of other writers, not to be found ‘lobsided and 
blowing now hot, now cold,’ he must never be caught juggling with 
the verb ‘to be’ in a way to contradict this meaning of ‘transition’ 
or to make it thus apply to past states entitatively. When he says 
any states or experiences ‘go,’ thereafter the words ‘is’ and ‘exist’ 
must not apply to them otherwise than figuratively and fictitiously. 
No metaphysical use must be made of them. Literally, they must 
remain ‘gone’ out of existence absolutely and forever. Literally all 
the ‘former states’ have passed by ‘continuous transition’ into the 
one ‘is’ state. In this sense they no longer ‘sleep undisturbed in 
their past’; they have been ‘disturbed’ by transition into something 
absolutely new which, alone of that mind, ‘is.’ All else of that 
mind, in the sense of ‘undisturbed sleep,’ absolutely ‘is not.’ 

Moreover, since Professor James is to construct his universe ‘em- 
pirically’ or on the same plan by which he constructs each mind, 
therefore all minds whatsoever that he postulates—be they man 
minds, monkey minds, infusoria minds, protoplasmic minds, thing 
minds, ion minds, interstellar minds, vacuum minds, universal-fluid 
minds, or whatever sort of mind he will explain our plenum physics 
and present evolutionary science by, ‘when he comes to panpsy- 
chism’—in short all existence whatsoever, throughout his universe, 
must be this same sort of present-tense existence that ‘transition’ 
alone permits anywhere. His ‘sheet of india-rubber’ universe must 
have no past-tense series. If he speak of ‘the intersection of two 
series’ both series must be simultaneously. All must be one ‘con- 
temporaneous’ is. 

Anything less than this—as well for his individually transitive 
mind, for his ‘two minds,’ or for the universe—would simply com- 
mit Professor James to such entitative mind-stuffs and ‘additions’ 
as he has exhausted human language in rejecting, deriding and 
proving ‘unintelligible.’ How are we surprised, then, in turning 
to his account of how two minds ‘meet’ and ‘know one thing’ to find 
him explaining this by postulating that the thing does remain in its 
‘undisturbed sleep,’ in precisely this sense that his ‘continuous 
transition’ forbids? 
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After explaining how a ‘pure experience,’ ‘the pen,’ transforms 
by ‘continuous transition’ into ‘my-consciousness-of-that-pen-of-my- 
youth,’ he continues: 

‘*Tf this pass muster as an intelligible account of how an experi- 
ence originally pure can enter into one consciousness, the next ques- 
tion is as to how it might conceivably enter into two. 

‘*Obviously no new kind of condition would have to be supplied. 
All that we should have to postulate would be a second subsequent 
experience [or mind] collateral and contemporary with the first 
subsequent one [or mind], in which a similar act of appropriation 
[or ‘transition’] should occur. The two acts [or ‘transitions’ | 
would interfere neither with one another nor with the originally pure 
pen. It would sleep undisturbed in its own past, no matter how 
many successors went through their several appropriative acts! [or 
‘continuous transitions’].’’ 

Behold, herein, how the words I have italicized (‘subsequent,’ 
‘collateral,’ ‘contemporary,’ ‘originally,’ ‘sleep undisturbed,’ ‘suc- 
cessors,’ ete.) juggle with the verb ‘to be’ in precisely the way we 
found should not be done for Professor James to remain intelligible! 
Moreover, I exclaim: How are we surprised! because, with all due 
respect to Professor James, ‘obviously’ a ‘new kind of condition’ 
has to be supplied, when we turn from the postulate of ‘one mind’ 
to that of ‘two minds.’ Under the first, the ‘pure experience,’ ‘the 
pen,’ is assumed not ‘to sleep undisturbed in its own past’; while 
under the second he is ‘obliged’ to assume and to say it ‘would’ so 
sleep. Otherwise his explanation of how the two minds ‘meet’ in 
it by ‘continuous transition’ would have no least appearance of 
intelligibility. 

This becomes the more apparent if we recall that Professor 
James explicitly specifies a ‘positive break’ or ‘gap’ between all 
minds. Any sort of transit from one waking mind to another 
waking mind, therefore, must involve something fundamentally 
different from his ‘continuous transition’ of one state into another 
of the same mind. The latter is transformation, rather than transi- 
tion. It is also purely solipsistic. And solipsistic transformation 
is as utterly unlike transition from mind to mind across a gap as 
any two occurrences possible to imagine. Whether or not ‘pure 
experience’ may go from waking mind to waking mind, or as to how 
they could be conceived to do this without involving the sort of 
‘additions’ that he derides, Professor James, in so far as I recall, 
has never given the slightest intimation. Undoubtedly he will tell 
us of this, ‘when he comes to panpsychism.’ Meanwhile it should 


This JOURNAL, Vol. II., p. 179. 
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be obvious that his ‘sleep’ is utterly irreconcilable with his present- 
tense ‘transitions’; that transition from mind to mind is something 
fundamentally different from the continuous transformation of a 
single mind; and that his explanation of ‘how two minds know one 
thing’ is both inconsistent and inadequate for these double reasons. 

Of course I do not found this criticism of Professor James on the 
single quotation I have given. The same juggling of the verb ‘to 
be’ or between waking ‘is’ and sleeping ‘is not,’ runs palpably 
through all his late philosophical writing. Here are further in- 
stances: 

In his ‘paint pot’ simile, the same paint, the same ‘undivided 
portion of experience’ is made to appear now in a ‘thing,’ anon in 
a ‘thought,’ then again subsequently in a ‘knower,’ and still again 
subsequently in ‘both groups simultaneously.” But let the pure 
experience or ‘paint’ be the Great Pyramid of Khufu; strive to 
apply ‘the same,’ ‘is’ and ‘exists’ to ‘it,’ now in ‘a thing,’ now 
‘simultaneously’ in the ‘broken apart’ minds of a multitude of 
ancient Egyptians, and now simultaneously in a multitude of mod- 
ern ‘knowers’; and the juggling with ‘the same’ ‘is’ and ‘exists,’ 
so required, becomes as vastly apparent to the careful reader as the 
pyramid itself to the beholder’s naked eye. 

On the next page, and following, Professor James discusses ‘the 
one identical room’ that may be ‘both in outer space and in a per- 
son’s mind.’ In the former it may have ‘had that environment for 
thirty years.’ ‘As your field of consciousness it may never have 
existed till now.’ In the first ‘it will take an earthquake and a cer- 
tain amount of time to destroy it.’ In the second, ‘the closing of 
your eyes will suffice.’ It can be ‘spoken of loosely as existing in 
two places, although it would remain all the time a numerically 
single thing.’ Now, obviously, the latter half of this sentence is 
spoken as ‘loosely’ as the first. Literally, and in accord with ‘con- 
tinuous transition,’ no ‘single thing’ ever does ‘remain all the time.’ 
It quickly ceases to exist absolutely. It can not be spoken of as 
existing, or as ‘the same room,’ save figuratively, fictitiously, and by 
juggling with the verb ‘to be.’ It is only by reason of this sort of 
juggling that Professor James’s lengthy discussion of paradoxical 
somersaults and contorting convulsions is given the least appearance 
of philosophic reasoning. And the clear-minded ought to see that 
its final import reduces to ‘pure’ unintelligibility the moment that 
all minds and all things be held to the present-tense ‘is,’ as his ‘con- 
tinuous transition’ strictly requires. 

Further along our author makes merry with ‘mental knives that 


* This JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 480. 
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will not eut real wood,’ with ‘mental triangles that will not wound,’ 
and with ‘real’ objects that do ‘the contrary.’ And then, by way of 
showing how this difference between ‘mental’ objects and ‘real’ 
objects has genesis within his ‘continuous transition,’ our pictur- 
esque philosopher (or psychologist?) breaks forth into this noble 
immensity :° 

‘*With ‘real’ objects, on the contrary, consequences always ac- 
erue; and thus the real experiences get sifted from the mental ones, 
the things from our thoughts of them, fanciful or true, and precipi- 
tated together as the stable part of the whole experience-chaos, under 
the name of the physical world. Of this our perceptual experiences 
are the nucleus, they being the originally strong experiences. We 
add a lot of conceptual experiences to them, making these strong 
also in imagination, and building out the remoter parts of the phys- 
ical world by their means; and around this core of reality the 
world of laxly connected fancies and mere rhapsodical objects floats 
like a bank of clouds. In the clouds, all sorts of rules are violated 
which in the core are kept.”’ 

Now as a piece of solipsistic psychology this is one of the finest 
and truest things ever written. But never, for one moment, should 
it deceive any one into conceiving that the ‘real knife,’ the ‘real 
triangle’ or the ‘real world’ here mentioned ‘is’ the real knife, tri- 
angle or world of which philosophy treats. The ‘real things’ and 
‘real world’ of Professor James’s poem ‘are’ affairs of a single mind. 
Does he deny that there ‘is’ any other world or mind? If not, how 
confusing to juggle the words ‘real’ and ‘is’ in two senses! 

Finally, since I ean not fill this JouRNAL with quotations, let us 
look at Professor James’s definitions and uses of ‘experience’! 
From his ‘Psychology’ we get this:* ‘‘ As universally understood .. . 
experience means experience of something foreign supposed to im- 
press us.’’ Plainly ‘something foreign’ is not solipsistic. But from 
this JOURNAL we get these :> ‘‘The instant field of the present is at all 
times what I call the pure experience.’’ Plainly this is solipsistic: 
otherwise why ‘the pure experience’? Again:® ‘‘The instant field 
of the present is always experience in its ‘pure’ state.’’ The con- 
text seems to make this ‘experience’ not solipsistic; but in any case, 
since by ‘continuous transition’ one’s whole field of mind always is 
‘the instant field of the present,’ how then ‘‘is the instant field of 
the present always experience in its ‘pure’ state?’’? For, again:* 


>This JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 489. 

*Vol. IL, pp. 618-619. 

5 Vol. I., p. 485. 

* Reprint, ‘A World of Pure Experience,’ p. 14. 
*This JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 566. 
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‘**Pure experience’ is the name I give to the original flux of life 
before reflexion has eategorized it. Only new-born babes, ete., 
have the experience pure in the literal sense.’’ Again:* ‘‘A pure 
experience can be postulated of any amount whatever of span or 
field.’’ And again:® ‘‘T called our experiences, taken all together, a 
quasi-chaos.’’ And again: ‘‘Experience is only a collective name 
for all these sensible natures’’; that is for ‘all the primal stuffs’ 
with which Professor James ‘starts his thesis.’ While finally ‘ Ex- 
perience,’ with a capital ‘KE,’ is the name he gives to the entire com- 
pleted ‘Weltanschauung’ or rational world, whose ‘cognitive’ fune- 
tion between minds his philosophic writings are supposed to explain. 

Now I ask if it is not plainly evident that it is this continual 
‘substitution’ between ‘present field’ and ‘original flux’; ‘pure field’ 
and ‘whole or conscious field’; ‘primal world stuffs’ and ‘united 
mind’; between ‘experience quasi-chaotic,’ and ‘experience orderly 
and conscious’; between ‘experience foreign,’ and ‘experience immi- 
nent,’ and between experiences pure, experiences transitional, ex- 
periences solipsistic and experiences pluralistie—is it not this alone 
that makes the word experience appear to do consistent service 
among such varied contexts, and throughout Professor James’s 
philosophical writings in attempting to construct a present-tense 
Universe of Experience, wherein unit experiences or minds experi- 
ence or cognize each other by means of transitive experiences that 
bridge the ‘gap,’ ‘break’ or ‘hole’ that forever ‘is’ between them and 
never can be an experience? Are not ‘all rules broken’ here, as well 
in ‘the core’ as ‘in the clouds,’ and is it not all clouds? 

Of course these criticisms are not made without due heed of what 
Professor James says about ‘substitution.”*° Well may he emphasize 
substitution, since his fundamental process of ‘continuous transi- 
tion’ is mainly one of substitutions always. But obviously substi- 
tutes can no more wander from mind to mind than ean ‘originals.’ 
Therefore ‘substitution,’ instead of sufficiently explaining ‘know]- 
edge between minds,’ as Professor James apparently would have us 
take for granted and believe, merely emphasizes all the more the 
need of explaining how either originals or substitutes can give us 
such knowledge. 

Professor James’s root difficulty is precisely that of every 
philosopher who conceives that some sort of ‘pouring,’ entitative, 
contential, or functional, from one mind to another, is requisite for 
explaining cognition between them. But if it be clearly recognized, 
as since Hume it should be, that the validity of any theory of knowl- 

*This JouRNAL, Vol. II., p. 181. 

*This JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 543. 

* This JourNAL, Vol. I., p. 541. 
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edge can only be assumed, and forever must remain hypothetical 

under any and every case of assumption, then it should be as clearly 

recognized that any sort of ‘pouring’ between minds is entirely 

superfluous for explaining cognition between them. Professor 

James tells us that he ‘postulates your mind’ because he ‘sees 

your body acting in a certain way.’ But if this postulate is correct, 

that your body and mind do exist, and do act in the proper way 

and moment for his ‘seeing,’ then his ‘seeing’ is correct, however 

solipsistic all things and minds may be; and, given this fact, there 

is no need of any ‘functional’ pouring between minds, or of any 

further and duplicate postulate to establish its validity. Sim- | 
ilarly, if he postulates the universe, and this postulate is correct— 
if the universe does exist and does perform in lawful accord with 
one’s perceptions and conceptions, however solipsistic these may be— 
then the validity of our knowledge of the universe rests sufficiently 
on the correctness of this postulate, and needs no other in turn to 
validate it. In a word, lawfulness is sufficient for knowledge. No 
‘pouring’ of any sort is needed. 

In short, the validity of any theory of knowledge is one thing. 
The expansion of any theory of knowledge, to cover all the details 
of the universe in accord with that theory and to complete our con- 
ceptions of it, is quite another thing. If all knowledge is necessarily . 
hypothetical (and surely the history of philosophy has given suffi- 
cient warning that it is) then this truth can not be got over by 
making any sort of hypothesis of details. And finally, since the 
existence of things and minds other than one’s own mind, and their 
lawful performance in accord with one’s perceptions and conceptions 
must be postulated in any case; therefore it should be obvious that 
the further assumption of ‘sleeps’ that are forbidden, by ‘continuous 
transformation,’ and of ‘meetings’ that are fundamentally incon- 
eruous of it, in no least way substantiate the validity of Professor 
James’s transitional philosophy and render his necessary primary 
postulates incredible just in proportion as these additional postulates 


are superfluous and contradictory. HERBERT NICHOLS. t 
CHESTNUT HILL, Mass. 
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THE FIFTH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN | 
PFRILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION i} 


\ en American Philosophical Association held its fifth annual 
meeting at Cambridge, December 27-29, 1905, on invitation 
of the Department of Philosophy of Harvard University, on the 
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occasion of the formal opening of Emerson Hall. The exercises in 
connection with the opening of this building which Harvard Uni- 
versity has devoted to philosophy and psychology were held on the 
afternoon of December 27, with Professor Miinsterberg, chairman of 
the department, presiding. Addresses were made by President 
Eliot and Dr. Edward Emerson. The exercises were followed by a 
joint discussion with the American Psychological Association of ‘The 
Affiliation of Psychology with Philosophy and the Natural Sciences.’ 
The discussion was led by Professors Miinsterberg, Hall, Angell, 
Taylor and Thilly. The Association was hospitably entertained by 
the Harvard Corporation at luncheon at the Harvard Union at one 
o’clock of the same day, and in the evening by Professor and Mrs. 
Miinsterberg at their home. Professor Dewey, president of the 
Association, read his address on the evening of December 28, on the 
subject, ‘Beliefs and Realities.’ The address was followed by a 
smoker of the philosophical and psychological associations at the 
Harvard Union. At the business meeting, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor William 
James, of Harvard University; Vice-president, Professor Ernest 
Albee, of Cornell University; Secretary-treasurer, Professor J. G. 
Hibben, of Princeton University. The following is the program 
of the meeting with brief abstracts of the greater number of the 
papers read: 


Swedenborg’s Influence wpon Goethe: FRANK SEWALL. 
Swedenborg’s work in philosophy and science was the source of 
Goethe’s conception of the world-as-a-whole. There is a close con- 
nection between Kant and Swedenborg in the matter of their re- 
spective ‘two world’ doctrines, and Goethe was indebted for his 
acquaintance with Swedenborg to Kant, Herder and Schiller, but 
chiefly to Franklein von Klettenberg, who, in the early seventies, at 
the beginning of the Faust conception, introduced Goethe to the 
‘Arcana’ of Swedenborg. A parallel was exhibited between Goethe’s 
‘Deutscher Parnass’ and the little-known work of Swedenborg, ‘De 
Cultu et Amore Dei,’ in which man, the microcosm, reflects all the 
forces and activities of the universe. Goethe’s discovery of the 
‘Book of Mystery’ throws light upon the Faust monologue. Striking 
parallels exist between Swedenborg’s ‘Heaven and Hell’ and Faust’s 
translation to the spirit world. Goethe, in his letters and in a review, 
expresses sentiments identical with those of Swedenborg, and a lively 
interest in the latter’s thought. The author finds in Faust’s realiza- 
tion of the ‘fair moment’ in his vision before he dies an echo of 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of mutual service. To Swedenborg, then, 
Goethe owed the Weltanschawung in which man accomplishes his 
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development through nature to the world of spirit, a conviction 
summed up in the closing lines of Faust. Recent literature was 
specified. 


The Conditions of Greatest Progress in American Philosophy: D. 

S. MILuer. 

The social development of philosophy has only begun. We are 
here still in an age of individualism, in which the favorite product 
is a ‘system’ bearing the personal stamp of its author. In its social 
development philosophy must be international, but a national branch 
may have a growth and fruit of its own. Philosophy will not 
be a science until it has achieved a consensus of experts, 7. @., 
a tested method and tested principles. It will not advance con- 
sciously toward this end until it is roused, 7. e., until we, its 
laborers, are roused to a sense of public responsibility. Thus 
roused, our first and constant endeavor must be to reach common 
ground. As steps toward this end, let us (1) use as plain English 
as we ean; let us (2) practice a searching mutual criticism in the 
interest of an accurate method; let us (3) study the divergent tem- 
peraments that find expression in philosophy; let us (4) draw our- 
selves, on one side, closer to life by cultivating in common, as an 
essential part of philosophy, that Lebensweisheit toward which un- 
philosophie thought in America has contributed so powerful an 
impulse. 


The Influence of American Political Theories upon the Conception 
of the Absolute: I. WooppripGe RILEY. 

The conception of the absolute in America assumes the form of 
monism in the seventeenth century, dualism in the eighteenth, pan- 
theism in the nineteenth. Under Puritanism there is one, supreme, 
self-sufficient being, the sole ruler and disposer of all things; under 
deism a deity whose powers and functions are limited by a law out- 
side himself,—the law of nature, inviolable and immutable; under 
transcendentalism the deity, becoming immanent, is submerged in 
nature, can searce be distinguished from the cosmic processes. AS 
with Spinoza, so with Emerson, the concept of God and the concept 
of the world-ground are identical, the absolute is one with the order- 
ing and creative power of the universe. The problem is to show 
how these conceptions were influenced by the current theories of 
government—under absolute monarchy sovereignty being conceived 
as given by God to the king, under limited monarchy as shared 
between ruler and subject in a dual control, under representative 
democracy as vested in the people through the inalienable right of 
the law of nature. Here chief reference is made to such writers as 
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John Wise, Jonathan Mayhew and William Livingstone, who, rely- 
ing on the European jurists of the naturrecht school, formed a 
genuine philosophic background for the whole movement. 


The Kantian Doctrine of God as Compared with that of Plato and 
Aristotle: Wimuu1AM T. Harris. 


A Philosophical Pilgrimage. Reflections of a Visit to the Homes 
and Abodes of Berkeley, Hume, Locke and Descartes: FRANCIS 
B. Branpt. (Read by title.) 


The Significance of Methodological Principles: ERNEST ALBEE. 
Rationalism has been a far more persistent tendency in modern 
thought than is commonly recognized. While the eritical philos- 
ophy, logically developed, carries one beyond rationalism, Kant’s 
own system is rationalistic in important respects, both on the theo- 
retical and on the practical side. This is plainly true of his so-called 
‘constitutive’ principles, in so far as these are involved with his 
table of quasi-logical categories; but his actual use of ‘regulative’ 
principles, as applied to the solution of the problems of ethies, is 
open to much the same criticism. Yet regulative principles, in the 
larger sense of the methodological principles of science and philes- 
ophy, are the salvation of idealistic philosophy, if properly inter- 
preted. In what relation, then, do these regulative or methodo- 
logical principles stand to reality? Assuming, as we nearly all 
practically do, that reality can only mean experience in the largest 
sense, the difficulty seems to be that science becomes progressively 
abstract, while experience remains concrete. As our scientific prin- 
ciples become accurately formulated they seem to depart from the 
‘reality’ of immediate experience. We forget that, in proportion 
as our methodological principles are practically helpful in organ- 
izing our knowledge and thus enabling us to deal effectively with 
concrete experience, they are necessarily informing us with regard 
to the organic constitution of reality. Not brute experience, but 
organized experience, is the real, though in a sense also ideal. 


Induction and the Disjunctive Syllogism: W. P. MonTAGUE. 
This paper will be printed in full in this JouURNAL. 


Connection between Logic and Mathematics: Mrs. C. Lapp 
FRANKLIN. 


Experience and Thought: J. E. CREIGHTON. 

This paper refers to certain fundamental doctrines regarding the 
nature of experience which are involved in the current discussion 
of pragmatism. Its main thesis is, that completely to get rid of 
dualism, and to attain to a truly functional standpoint, it is neces- 
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sary to regard knowledge as the process through which a subject 
expresses and realizes a rational life. 

Evolution and the Absolute: H. HEaAtH BAWDEN. 

Conservation and evolution seem to present a fatal dilemma: the 
universe is either a closed system or a progressive growth. We can 
not believe that something has evolved out of nothing; this strikes 
at the rationality of the universe. But to regard the universe as a 
completed system strikes at its morality. The only recourse is to 
recognize the functional character of the distinction between essence 
and origin. The question of absolute origin can not be answered 
because it can not rationally be asked. The ideas of unity (con- 
servation) and continuity (evolution) are true only when interpreted 
in terms of each other. Science must assume the conservation of 
the system within which she is working in order to make the evolu- 
tionary statement useful, while, on the other hand, the continual 
evolution of new meanings is necessary to make the conservation 
doctrine intelligible. This point of view reconciles evolutionism 
and absolutism by showing the functional nature of the absolute. 


Consciousness and Evolution: FrepericK J. E. Woopsrince. 

To regard consciousness as an outcome of evolutionary processes 
involves a radical transformation of many of the fundamental prob- 
lems of modern philosophy, because these problems have been con- 
trolled by an initial conception of consciousness which is not evolu- 
tionary. This conception involves the positing of the mind-as an 
original capacity or receptacle endowed with certain constitutional 
powers and needing the operation of some agency to give it the 
content known as the content of consciousness. The mind is thus 
conceived as an end-term of a relation. To the resulting line of 
thought the evolutionary conception of consciousness presents a 
striking contrast. Here the mind is not posited as an end-term, but 
rather processes of various sorts are conceived, undergoing continual 
reorganization until they become conscious, and thus lead to the 
recognition that as conscious processes they are not original but 
derived. Although the evolutionary conception has not been as 
clearly worked out as the other, it tends to render the general 
philosophical problems arising from the end-term conception of 
mind largely meaningless. This is significantly illustrated in the 
body-mind controversy, the doctrine of mental states and the cur- 
rent conception of evolution. 
The Formal Fallacy in Subjectivism: A. E. TAaytor. 

Pure subjectivism, a doctrine still expressed by philosophical 
physicists and biologists, and occasionally by professional philos- 
ophers, is the doctrine that what each state of mind knows is its 
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own occurrence as a mental process. This amounts to holding that 
the relation of percipient to percept is logically of such a nature as 
to have itself, and nothing but itself, as its sequent or second term. 
But there seems to be a logical impossibility of the existence of such 
a relation, since it inevitably involves an indefinite regress, and this 
regress is of an illegitimate kind, inasmuch as its completion would 
be necessary before we could even say what we mean by the second 
term of the perceptual relation, 7. e., the perceived object. To escape 
the illegimate regress, we are bound to assume that there is at least 
one instance of a process of perception in which the relation (the 
process) and its sequent (the perceived object) are not identical. 
Thus the theory of knowledge must necessarily start from the stand- 
point of natural realism, though it does not follow that it must also 
end there. 


Pure Science and Pragmatism: E. G. SPAULDING. 

Certain branches of science, e. g., the ‘New Physics,’ are pointed 
to by the pragmatist as exemplifying his theory of procedure. 
Accordingly let us examine the presuppositions, structure, ete., of 
physical science, and ask if they are compatible with pragmatistic 
assertions and especially with the philosophy of pure experience. 
Firstly, it is found that, by the symbolic judgments, qualities not 
given in perception are known. Nor can the meanings here be 
imaged. Secondly, to satisfy ‘alogical’ needs, knowledge has the 
purpose of conserving and furthering life; this by inferring, pre- 
dicting. Such knowledge is a mental transition from perceived 
to unperceived. What is the ground for the validity of the in- 
ference? Not the plan itself! Necessity, invariableness, un- 
equivocal connection are demanded. These are not found in the 
conscious series. Therefore only in an ‘other,’ a non-immanent, 
a. €., transcendent, object. This is ‘Denkobject’ as opposed to 
‘Denkinhalt.’ In knowing it the act of cognition transcends itself. 
Examination of the kinds of cognition shows self-transcendeney to 
be an essential characteristic, and that the ‘other’ referred to may be 
independent of and different in kind from the cognitive act. So in 
perception the object of perception is not content. The false, e. g., 
hallucination, implies the true, and this is implied by all. The ob- 
ject of perception is the transcendent causal ‘Regelmissigkeit.’ 
Examination of the philosophy of pure experience shows this to 
be inconsistent with the realism which the success of knowledge as 
an ‘instrument’ implies. The ground for the validity of knowledge 
(physics) is, therefore, external to knowledge itself, and is also 
object and source of knowledge. Experience must be defined in the 
light of this. Cognitive experience is different from the others; it 
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has transeendency; and scientific knowledge is different from per- 
ception. There is knowledge of the ‘not-given,’ if ‘given’ means 
consciousness. 


Scholasticism and Reaction: BROTHER CHRYSOSTOM. 

Scholasticism has too often been considered in its purely static 
phase ; its dynamic side is far more in touch with our age. Its fun- 
damental principles of act and potency, form and matter, present 
firm points of contact with modern science. While potency in gen- 
eral and matter in particular have traits in common with the ac- 
cepted doctrine of the indestructibility of matter in the present 
meaning of that term, act and form are in striking harmony with 
the principles of modern biology. There was a dictum of the school- 
men to the effect that, ‘Whatever is received is received according to 
the nature of the receiver.’ Its truth receives confirmation, not only 
in the mineral kingdom, in the various kinds of motion classified by 
Aristotle, but also in the domain of the plant and the animal. Living 
organisms receive from heredity and environment, and this central 
nucleus they modify by their innate spontaneity and adaptability — 
a line of thought leading naturally to histology and morphology. 
Sensation and intellection were both held by the schoolmen to be 
reactions, but reactions of so excellent a nature as really to express 
in their perceptive phase some portions of external reality. On sen- 
sation depended passion, with its attendant muscular reactions; on 
intellection hung deliberate exercise of the will. Both these forms 
of cognition, as well as the resultant appetitions, contributed to build 
up habit, whereby many reactions gradually lapsed from conscious- 
ness and gave room for new reactions and new habits. 


A Criticism of Psychophysical Parallelism as an Ontology: H. H. 

HORNE. 

The theory of parallelism serves in three fields, viz., psychology, 
the philosophy of evolution and ontology. As an ontology parallel- 
ism appears in a harmonizing réle, agreeing with the materialist, 
the idealist, the dualist and the agnostic monist in their character- 
istic positions. In this réle parallelism is too vague as an ontology 
to satisfy the adherents of any of the older systems. Essentially, 
parallelism as an ontology is dualistic, and, as such, is subject to the 
objection that being is a unity; for the unity of consciousness gives 
unity to any proposed dualism or pluralism; for unifying relation- 
ships must exist between the supposed dual parts: for, further, only 
a unitary being can be infinite. Again, parallelism does not explain 
why there should be any reality at all, nor why it should take the 
parallelistic form; it only formulates. And it makes a poor formu- 
lation in maintaining a parallelism between the psychical and the 
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physical, for individuality characterizes the psychical but not the 
physical, while extension, quantity and space characterize the phys- 
ical but not the psychical. Thus parallelism takes seriously a mathe- 
matical figure of speech. Again, in denying causal relation between 
mind and body while affirming this concomitant variation it violates 
one of Mill’s methods for determining causal connection. In justifi- 
cation it transforms the causal concept from equivalence, or identity, 
into concomitance. Further, no parallelist has been able to show how 
the unity of human consciousness can have arisen through the fusion 
of the psychic sides of atoms. And, if parallelism is right in main- 
taining that mind does not influence body, it can hardly maintain 
that evolution has proceeded along parallelistie lines, for in evolu- 
tion the useless is eliminated. 


The Affiliation of Philosophy and Psychology in Esthetics: ETHEL 
D. PUFFER. 


The Quality of Psychical Dispositions: E. A. PAcg. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Problems of Philosophy. WHaratp Horrpinc. Translated by Galen 
M. Fisher, with a preface by William James. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1905. Pp. xvi-+ 201. 

This little work is the outcome of a series of Gastvorlesungen deliv- 
ered by its distinguished author in Upsala, Sweden. In 1903 it appeared 
in German. Now it is published in an excellent English translation 
which has been prepared under the direction of Professor James, who 
also introduces Héffding’s discussion with a characteristically incisive 
preface. 

As a whole the book forms an ‘introduction’ to philosophy or ‘ out- 
line’ of philosophy conceived from the constructive, rather than the 
descriptive point of view. It presents in epitome Professor Héffding’s 
mature opinions on the various philosophical questions— so to speak, his 
philosophical testament,’ James calls it'—with abundant references to the 
more detailed discussions given in his larger works and to current philo- 
sophical literature of importance from other hands. 

The problems of philosophy are reckoned four: the problem of con- 
sciousness, the problem of knowledge, the problem of being and the prob- 
lem of values,—which last is subdivided into the ethical problem and the 
religious problem. At bottom these several problems may be considered 
one, for they all involve the fundamental question of the relation between 
continuity and discontinuity in the knowledge and the being of the world 
(pp. 5, 8). In general, Professor Héffding ranges himself among the 


* Preface, p. v. 
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defenders of continuity, but always in a critical, rather a dogmatic 
fashion, and with express recognition of the presence in thought and 
being of ‘irrational’ factors. In psychology, he criticizes the attempt 
which some have made to class him with the associationalists (p. 18), 
defends the rights of descriptive against purely experimental or physio- 
logical psychology, and emphasizes the merely hypothetical and method- 
ological character of his acceptance of parallelism or ‘ identity’ (pp. 51- 
54). In epistemology, he prefers the economic theory of Mach and 
Avenarius (pp. 71 ff.) to the empiricism of Mill or the evolutionism of 
Spencer; and declares himself a symbolist, for whom truth is not static 
but dynamic, and who finds, in spite of the growing congruity between 
thought and its object, that ‘there is always an irrational remainder, 
viz., in the relation of quality to quantity, in the significance which the 
time-relation has for the causal concept, and in the relation between sub- 
ject and object’ (p. 85, ef. pp. 85-115). The form of metaphysical in- 
quiry is analogy. The problem of being, therefore, or the ‘ cosmological’ 
problem, does not admit of complete solution, and metaphysics is more 
art than science (p. 127). The attempts at a solution depend upon the 
employment of ‘type-phenomena.’ In regard to the question of monism 
or pluralism, Héffding defends a doctrine of ‘critical monism,’ which, 
though it ‘ asserts the reality of time and hence the permanent unfinished- 
ness both of being and of knowledge, can nevertheless still quite properly 
make of causality and rationality the type-phenomena of its view of the 
world’ (pp. 186-137). In regard to the nature of reality, materialism is 
unsatisfactory, but there is ground for hesitation in adopting mind as 
our type-phenomenon. For we can not be sure whether, besides material- 
ism and idealism, there may not be further possibilities of existence which 
our experience does not reveal (p. 143). In regard to being and becoming 
evolution through conflict is found wherever we penetrate the order of the 
world, and so we are entitled to class forms of being as lower or higher 
according to their places in the scale of development, though here most of 
all it becomes evident that it is impossible to attain ‘an absolutely final 
concept of being as a whole’ (p. 150). In ethics, also, the standard of 
continuity and coherence is used as the test of conduct, and the philos- 
ophy of religion is considered under the rubric of the conservation of 
values. 

The rich suggestiveness of Hoffding’s treatise is indicated by this 
summary account of its contents. That it suggests points for criticism 
as well as of agreement enhances rather than diminishes its value. On 
the side of method, questions of completeness arise, in view, for instance, 
of the entire omission of esthetics from the discussion of the value-prob- 
lem; and questions of precision: are the concepts of continuity and dis- 
continuity carried through, or can they be carried through so many 
different fields without ambiguity of meaning? On the side of doctrine, 
many of Hoéffding’s results will encounter dissent from thinkers of dif- 
ferent schools. Thus the absolute idealist will oppose, or perhaps resent, 
the defense of the objectivity of the temporal order. And even critics 
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who, like the present reviewer, favor the conclusion which is reached, 
may doubt whether Hoéffding’s argument is here at its best, although they 
will not fail to appreciate his final sentences: “If the time-relation is an 
illusion, it is another illusion of the second potency if we imagine that 
we can lightly rid ourselves of it. For us, existence can never be absorbed 
in thought without remainder” (p. 107). 

The most general criticism, however, as James suggests (pp. viii-ix), 
and the most general regret, will be that the compass of the work is so 
restricted. The translation, as already intimated, is well done. Here 
and there roughnesses appear, and even sentences of doubtful meaning 
in their connections. But without the original at hand, it is impossible 
to determine whether such difficulties may not spring from the compact- 
ness of the author’s treatment rather than from infelicities of rendering. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Great Pedagogical Essays: Plato to Spencer. F. V. N. Patnter. New 

York: American Book Co. 1905. Pp. 426. 

The source method, which has been so fruitful in the study of gen- 
eral historical problems, has finally been applied to the study of the 
history of education, but the student and teacher, with limited library 
facilities and meager language training, do not find readily accessible 
adequate source materials, and the need of books giving judicious and 
typical selections is widely felt in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
Professor Paul Monroe, of the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
published a couple of years ago (Macmillan) a capital handbook giving 
the very best source materials for the Greek and Roman periods, and he 
has promised a companion volume dealing with early Christian and 
medieval education. 

Mr. Painter, in the volume at hand, has sought to compress within 
a little more than four hundred pages selections representative of educa- 
tional thought and practice from the Greeks to our own day. He has 
failed signally in his purpose, and not wholly or mainly because of space 
limitations, but rather because of manifest lack of broad historic scholar- 
ship and clear pedagogic insight. His selections are in the main incon- 
sequential fragments, and the translations are often poor. The scholarly 
student would at the very outset desire to know the source of the trans- 
lations of the selections, but only in a few instances are we told. The 
selections from Plato’s ‘Laws’ (rather than from the ‘ Republic’) are 
in no sense typical and give no adequate notion of the great Greek 
idealist’s views concerning educational theory; and the biographical 
sketch which precedes this selection (and the criticism holds true of them 
all) could not well have less value for the scholarly student. 

The treatment of Rousseau’s ‘Emile’ well illustrates the general 
weakness of the book. We are given but three pages of book one, in 
which Rousseau outlines his principles of education; and these three 
pages are apparently taken (without credit) from the rather poor trans- 
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lation by Eleanor Worthington. Random fragments are given from the 
other four books of the ‘Emile’; but certainty one would search in 
vain in the thirteen-line selection from book five to get Rousseau’s views 
on the education of women. If the treatment of Rousseau had to be 
compressed within fifteen pages, Mr. Painter would have rendered greater 
service to the student if he had confined his selections to Rousseau’s 
general principles in book one, and he would have found Professor 
Payne’s translation much more scholarly and authoritative than the one 
he uses. Of even less value are the excerpts from Pestalozzi, Frobel, 
Horace Mann and Fénelon. But it would avail little to continue the 
criticism of a book of source materials that violates at every turn the 
fundamental principles of the source method of historical study. 
Witt S. Monroe. 


StTaTE NoRMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASs. 


Empiricism and the Absolute. F.C. S. Scuititer. Mind, July, 1905. 

Pp. 348-370, 

This article is in substance a criticism of two important aspects of 
Taylor’s ‘ Metaphysics,’ its relation to pragmatism and its doctrine of 
the absolute. Mr. Schiller considers that Professor Taylor attempts to 
restate the orthodox Oxford intellectualism in terms that will be accept- 
able to the humanist, but that he fails in this because the positions are 
incompatible. 

The doctrines which Professor Taylor, according to Mr. Schiller, 
takes directly from humanism, with more or less clear recognition of 
the fact, are—the purposiveness of human thought and experience, which 
he seems to concede by his use of the language of purpose and teleology; 
the representation of metaphysics as the product of an instinctive demand 
of our intellect for coherency and consistency of thought; the recognition 
of the fact that science makes use of postulates which serve its practical 
purposes without being ultimately true; the denial of the possibility of an 
a priori theory of knowledge; and the use of expressions that can be 
interpreted only as radical empiricism, especially the statement that 
‘the real is experience and nothing but experience, and experience con- 
sists of psychical matter of fact. Proof of this proposition can only be 
given in the same way as of any other ultimate truth, by making trial 
of it.’ Mr. Schiller considers that these doctrines can not be bodily 
transferred from humanism to intellectualism, and that in his attempt 
to transfer them Professor Taylor has only made clear the incompati- 
bility of the two positions. Mr. Schiller discusses at length this incom- 
patibility as manifested in Professor Taylor’s account of the relations of 
appearance and reality; in his two criteria of metaphysical reality, ‘ the 
real is experience . . . and experience is psychical matter of fact’ and 
‘reality is not self-contradictory’; and in his account of the relations 
of axioms and postulates. He claims that these views are in opposition 
to pragmatism in not recognizing that the true is useful and the useless 
untrue; in overlooking the fact that for the pragmatist it is not the 
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question of origin, but of past history, that determines validity; and in 
the claim that the intellect is not wholly practical and that logical con- 
sistency in thinking is its final criterion of ultimate truth, rather than 
that the intellect is practical throughout and that, thus, the truths of 
metaphysics are just as practical as the rules of conduct and methods of 
science; and in the other elements of intellectualism, for which the aim 
of philosophy is to understand rather than to transform experience. 

Professor Taylor’s doctrine of the absolute is rejected in its entirety 
by Mr. Schiller, who criticizes its derivation as perfunctory, and as de- 
pending really on the ontological argument, the validity of which is 
assumed rather than proven. For Professor Taylor the absolute is out 
of time and space, and so can not evolve. Our experience is, thus, only 
contradictory appearance, a position which is carried to its logical con- 
clusion in the denial of the reality of evil, and from which we are not 
saved by the Bradleian doctrine of degrees of reality. Mr. Schiller 
criticizes the ontological argument and claims that Professor Taylor’s 
absolute reduces to a mere postulate, which does not even stand the 
pragmatist test of usefulness. The only absolute that would be of use 
in explaining the facts of experience is one that is plastic, not rigid and 
unchangeable. But the demand for apriority which is characteristic of 
all rationalism precludes this alternative. Mr. Schiller concludes: “ It 
would seem, then, that regarded as a postulate the absolute is a bad one 
because it does not work, nor secure us what we wanted: regarded as an 
axiom it stands—and falls—with the ontological fallacy.” 

The main contention of the article, that Professor Taylor’s meta- 
physical position is incompatible with humanism, may be granted with- 
out accepting the conclusion, implied in the discussion, that empiricism, 
expressed either as humanism or pragmatism, is the only alternative to 
the metaphysical doctrine of an immutable substance. 


Wituiam L, Ravs. 
Knox COLLEGE. 


Die Pseudomotorische Funktion der Hirnrinde. Dr. Ricnarp Stern. 

Leipzig: F. Deutiche. 1905. Pp. 27. 

The author proposes the extraordinary hypothesis that all nervous 
impulses are centripetal. At all times the muscles are generating some 
kind of energy, which tends to flow from the periphery to the motor 
ganglia. These, however, can spontaneously assume various states of 
conductivity, that is, of increased or decreased resistance. If this is high, 
little energy is thus drafted away from the muscle and the latter relaxes; 
but if the resistance is low, much energy is conducted away from the 
muscle and the latter contracts. Somewhat similarly the cerebral cells 
that mediate consciousness spontaneously vary their resistance. But 
here when the resistance is high the incoming energy is transformed into 
conscious energy, as in a highly resisting wire electricity is transformed 
into heat. Many facts speak for the varying resistance of cerebral 
nervous paths, and among these, notably, that the same bodily activities 
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(presumably, therefore, involving the same nervous paths) can be per- 
formed either consciously or unconsciously. Such are most of our semi- 
automatic movements, like walking. For persons of orthodox physiolog- 
ical-opinions this last is the main point of interest in the paper. 


E. B. Hor. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. August, 1905, Band 39, Heft 4 u. 5. Ueber 
zusammengesetzte Wellenformen (pp. 241-268): C. Stumpr.—A study of 
tables of wave-forms which are produced by a combination of two sine 
curves in the same plane and of the same amplitude and starting-point, 
when the relative frequency is between 1 and 12. Also minor considera- 
tion of curves resulting from non-simultaneous starting-points, or from 
more than one elementary vibration. Mathematical discussion. Possible 
applications to the facts of hearing. Differenztone und Konsonanz (pp. 
269-283): C. Stumpr.—A partial rejoinder to the work of Krueger, who 
replaced Helmholtz’s theory of overtones in consonance by difference- 
tones. The principal source of error in Krueger’s work is his treatment 
of the discord. In the discords of the octave and the fifth the difference- 
tones certainly play an important part. Bestimmungen iber das Men- 
genverhdltniss komplementarer Spektralfarben in Weismischungen (pp. 
284-285): Roswett P. Ancien and WILHELM TRENDELENBURG. — Tables of 
wave-lengths of complementary colors. Das Ich im Traume, nebst einer 
kritischen Beleuchtung der Ich-Kontroverse (pp. 294-313): Carn Max 
GiessLer. — The nucleus of the Ego in dreams is the familiar feeling of 
direction or regulation which is opposed to the vague images of subcon- 
scious adaptations and to the inexactly localized stimuli which give rise 
to the non-Ego. Wird die Lichtempfindlichkeit eines Auges durch gleich- 
zeitige Lichtreizung des anderen Auges verdndert? (pp. 314-326): Giza 
Révész. — The question is answered negatively, no uniform relation appear- 
ing. Beitrige zur Kenntnis von der entoptischen Wahrnehmung der 
Netzhautgefasse (pp. 8327-331) : Rosert Sticuer. — If, with both eyes closed 
and directed towards a source of light, the lower eyelid is depressed so 
as to admit light into the eye through the lower segment of the pupil, the 
shadows of the retinal blood-vessels can be clearly seen. Methods of 
observing other entoptic phenomena. Fine neue subjektive Gesichtser- 
scheinung (pp. 332-340): Ropert Sticter. Literaturbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. October, 1905, Band 40, Heft 1 u. 2. Ueber 
Annahmen (pp. 1-54): A. Marty.-—A critique of Meinong’s theory of 
Annahme or ‘supposition’ as an ultimate mental function intermediate 
between cognition and belief (Urteil), the classification being based on 
Brentano’s principle of the manner in which consciousness refers to an 
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object. Meinong’s arguments, based chiefly on negative judgments, are 
analyzed in detail, and the hypothesis of a special class of suppositions is 
held to be unnecessary. Zur Frage iiber den zeitlichen Verlauf des 
Gedichtnisbildes fiir verschiedene Sinnesreize (pp. 55-73): GISELA 
ALEXANDER-ScuAFER. — A comparative study of the course of the memory- 
image with visual, auditory and tactual stimuli. Memory of time-in- 
tervals with auditory stimuli, under three conditions of experimentation, 
is decidedly better than with visual and tactual stimuli. The reactions 
in general tended to become quicker in the course of an experiment, espe- 
cially with auditory stimuli. The reproduction of intervals with tactual 
stimuli very variable. Ueber den Einfluss der Blickrichtung auf die 
Gestalt des Himmelgewolbes (pp. 74-101): ALoys MU.ter. - Criticism of 
Reimann’s and Deichmiiller’s results and methods. Especially, Reimann’s 
accepted value of 22° for the zenith-horizon angle is held to be wrong. 
It is nearer 40°. Measurement of illusion due to direction of regard as 
the chief factor in the illusion. Literaturbericht. 


REVISTA FILOSOFICA. May-June, 1905. L’infuenza della mate- 
matica sulla teoria della conoscenza ecc. (pp. 293-323): G. Vatmati.-A 
review of Descartes, Malebranche, Pascal, Hobbes, Locke and Leibniz 
exhibits an increasing disposition to rest the validity of knowledge on 
the validity of deduction from axioms, and at the same time a growing 
sense that such axioms must not be arbitrary definitions. The investiga- 
tion of the nature of axioms thus becomes important with reference to 
the problem whether they in turn are subject to demonstration. La fine 
del positivismo (pp. 324-855): B. Varisco. - The title is ironical and the 
article is a somewhat polemical defense of the author’s type of positivism, 
which consists in ‘assuming science as point of departure, datum and 
criterion of philosophical investigation.’ Varisco means by science ‘ the 
totality of certain cognitions, including mathematics and natural science.’ 
Varisco protests equally against the claim to substitute science for philos- 
ophy or philosophy for science, and against the proposition (Croce) that 
‘the methods of natural science and philosophy have nothing in common.’ 
Science holds such a central position in modern life that no philosopher 
can ignore it. The appreciation of existing science for which Varisco 
contends has been, he says, characteristic of all philosophers of any 
authority. Tertulliano e la filosofia pagana (pp. 356-376) : G. BonFIGLIOLI. 
- Tertullian has been unjustly regarded as hostile to philosophy per se. 
His hatred was really for the Gnostics, and as these based their theories on 
Greek philosophy, he denounced the latter for the aid it rendered to the 
former. Tertullian was a learned man and was forced into the philosoph- 
ical defense of Christian doctrine, and here he is much indebted to the 
Stoies and particularly to Seneca. Rassegna Bibliografica. Notizie e 
Pubblicazioni. Il V.° Congresso Internazionale di Psicologia. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm. Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, Lessing, Goethe, 

Novalis, Holderlin. Leipzig: Teubner. 1906. Pp. 405. 

Diihring, E. Der Ersatz der Religion durch Vollkommeneres. Leipzig: 

Theod. Thomas. 1906. Pp. viii + 239. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE following observations occur in Nature, in the course of a review 
of ‘ Biometrika,’ Vol. IV., Parts 1 and 2: “It is not a raid, but a victorious 
invasion, that Professor Karl Pierson and his school have made into the 
realms of anthropology, with the result that all that part of it which 
deals with men in the mass becomes an annex of the mathematician. The 
invasion occurred at a most opportune time; great collections of data 
which had been accumulated by the anthropologist threatened to bury 
him, for he had neither the method nor the appliances for welding them 
into a composite whole. Especially was this the case with the endless 
measurements of brain-weights obtained most laboriously by the anatomist 
and pathologist; they urgently required an application of the ‘ mathe- 
matical science of statistics.’ Hence the series of articles which occupy 
the greater part of a number of ‘ Biometrika’ published a few months 
ago are particularly welcome; they lay a foundation for an exact knowl- 
edge of this subject. . . . Looking widely at the labors of the bio- 
metricians on human brain-weights, they appear to the writer, who views 
them as an anatomist rather than a mathematician, to have accomplished 
three things :—They have fixed accurately the mean brain-weights for five 
subraces of Europeans, and shown that mean brain-weight is a racial 
character; they have estimated by a definite standard the degree to which 
the brain varies in size and weight according to the individual, the sex 
and the race; they have worked out the extent to which various features 
of the head and body are correlated with the weight of the brain, and 
expressed them in definite, permanent terms. They have laid a sound 
foundation for future statistical work on the subject, and yet, even at 
the risk of appearing ungracious, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
full explanation of the relationship which exists between intelligence, 
brain-weight and other characters is more likely to be discovered by 
those who investigate the individual than by those who study the mass.” 

Dr. James H. Hystop, of New York City, has been offered the secre- 
taryship of the American branch of the Society for Psychical Research, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson. 

Dr. L. Frosentus, the well-known German ethnologist, has undertaken 
an expedition to the region of the Kasai to study the native tribes of that 
part of Africa. 

Proressor Ruys Davis, secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, has 
been appointed professor of comparative religions at Manchester Uni- 
versity. 

Proressor WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard, is now lecturing at Stanford 
University, where he will remain until June. 

Dr. Max Henze, professor of philosophy at Leipzig, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on December 138. 
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